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It’s the sign that means a home is Tele- 
phone Planned. It means the phone wiring 
is concealed. It means there are neat, con- 
venient outlets for handy plug-in phones 
throughout the house. It means the home- 
buyer’s long-range telephone needs are 
provided for. It means it’s as easy to move 
the phone as to move a lamp! 

When the prospective home-buyer sees 
this sign, your selling becomes easier. 

TELEPHONE Why? Because this is an added selling fea- 
PLANNED ture Illinois Bell has been featuring in its 
er advertising. It’s a “built-in” home-buyers 
are looking for. It makes the homes you're 

selling more desirable. 

Telephone Planning is inexpensive to 
have installed while you’re building. 

Call during your planning stages, and 
we’ll be glad to include Telephone Plan- 
ning in your blueprints. In Chicago, call 
RAndolph 7-3351. Outside Chicago, call 
your Bell Telephone business office. 











The Telephone Planned Homes sign is on the job 
at Mikan Park, near Lockport. 160 of the homes are 
Telephone Planned. 


Builder Edward A. Mikan knows 

extra features like Telephone Planning 
can help sell a house. Here he is, 
making sure his prospects realize all 
they’re getting. 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE 
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Thornton Fractional Township High School South, Lansing, Ill. Exterior views showing the use of 
Architects—Consoer & Morgan, Chicago exposed Flexicore for canopies. 

" - Yes, more than 100,000 sq. ft. of exposed Flexicore ceiling, caulked 

At - and painted, was used in the classroom areas with a suspended acous- 

va tical ceiling in the corridors. Flexicore has met the requirements of the 
architect—What were these requirements? 

& First, a need for quick construction through the cold-weather months, 
a enabling the building to be enclosed for winter construction. 


Second, a long overhang to provide light control in the classrooms, 
also simplify construction. 

Third, a method for providing lateral bracing in the 2-story building 
without the use of costly and obstructing steel beams. 





Fourth, a floor and finished ceiling in one unit. 









@ job Fifth, a fire-proof floor and roof construction. 
“ Sixth, low maintenance. 

Seventh, long span with minimum depth. 

and, oh yes, low cost—the entire building, including an AAU 

regulation swimming pool and 950-seat auditorium, was 

constructed for an actual $13.77 per square foot. 

E 
Calumet pemervicau- Marietta 
FLEXICORE CORP. = COMPANY 

ONE BOX 539 


Concrete Products Division 
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Designs in steel limited only by your imagination 


VIERLING’S experience and know-how in 
the fabrication of steel enable us to fabricate 
precisely and expertly ...to your specifica- 
tions with delivery on time. 

Our modern facilities boast the most up- 
to-date, automatic fabricating equipment in 
the Midwest. We are also proud of a full 
staff of steel specialists in every department, 
men who are experts in fabrication. 


Let us tell you how we can help on jobs 
where economical, fabricated steel is re- 
quired, no matter how complicated the job. 

We carry large stocks of structurals in 
both Chicago and Denver. 


wu VILERLING 
Ah SvEal WORKS 


63 West Jackson Bivd. Chi 
869 South Broadway Denver 9, Colorado 














































































































































COVER ... He can’t get away from it. The 


typical vacationing architect is apt to look : 


like this. Along with tennis racket, golf 
clubs, fishing flies and happy thoughts of 
the wonderful vacation ahead, go T- 
square, triangle, blueprints and typewriter. 
Whether it’s out of sheer habit that the 
architect takes his job along with him or 
whether he has to meet a certain client's 
deadline, only the cover’s creator, Adrian 
Lozano, knows. 


Inland Architect carries news and 
articles on inland-area building and 
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Institute of Architects. 
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For responsible, efficient, at- 
tractive lathing and plastering 
to meet your specifications call 
on any of these well-known 
firms. 


MEMBERS 
J. C. Anderson, Inc. 
Babka Co. 
Jim Belsan Plastering Co. 
J. J. Brown Co., Inc. 
Bullivant Plastering Co. 
Burson Brothers, Inc. 
Carty Plastering Co. 
Dewey & Whalen, Inc. 
DiMaria Plastering 
Wm. A. Duguid Co. 
J. W. Farr & Co. 
Goss & Guise 
Herron Plastering Co. 
George W. Humphrey Company Inc. 
Johnson Plastering Co. 
Kjellberg Plastering Co. 
M. Lamarche & Co. 
John Lorentz 
Frank Marotto 
McGinty Plastering Co. 
Frank A. McGurn, Inc. 
McNulty Bros. Company 
O’Connor Plastering Co. 
Roscoe E. Olson 
Plastercraft, Inc. 
Reed Plastering Co. 
Victor J. Schmidt 
Smithson Plastering Co. 
Stout Plastering Company 
Tri County Plastering Company 
Valenti Plastering Co. 
Oscar H. Wilke Plastering Co. 
E. H. Wolatz 
Zander Reum Co. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
The Olson Lathing Company 
Wilson Lathing Company 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
Wn. Balhatchet 
L. J. Bullivant 
Otto Jacobsen 
John Watt 


EMPLOYING 
PLASTERERS 
ASSOCIATION 
OF CHICAGO 


228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL 6-2739 











MEMBERSHIP 


AIA CHICAGO CHAPTER 


Applying for 

Corporate Membership 
RONALD E. ASTGREN 

WILLIAM L. DEVERE 

Privileged communications should be 
confidentially addressed to the Presi- 


dent, Secretary, or any member of the 
Board within a period of two weeks. 


Newly Elected 
Corporate Members 


ROBERT HARRY KEPPNER 


Born: Cicero, Illinois, November 
7, 1922. Education: Morton Jr. 
College, Cicero, University of 
Illinois, Champaign, B.A. Profes- 
sional Training: Carr & Wright, 
Inc., draftsman, Burnham & 
Hammond, Inc., three years as 
engineer and draftsman, Dunlap 
& Esgar, Inc., since 1952 as chief 
engineer. Licensed in Illinois. 


ERNEST MARVIN MANDEL 


Born: Chicago, Illinois, Febru- 
ary 23, 1915. Education: Armour 
Institute of 

Technology, 

Chicago, B. S. 

in Architec- 

ture. Profes- 

sional Experi- 

ence: Pereira 

&Pereira, three 

years as drafts- = 

man, Architect in War Depart- 
ment from 1940 to 1942. Pres- 
ently has own firm, Ernest M. 
Mandel, Associates, 2717 W. 
Peterson, Chicago, Illinois. Li- 
censed in Illinois, Indiana, and 
Wisconsin. 


ARTHUR LOUIS DEAN 


Born: Royalton, Ohio, April 5, 
1910. Education: John Hunting- 
ton Polytech- 

nic Institute, 

Cleveland. 

Professional 

Training: Karl 

I Best, ‘nine 

years as archi- 

tectural drafts- 

" maa, VU. 5. 

Army Air Corps, four years Sr. 





architectural draftsman, Grun- 
kenmyer and Sullivan, superin- 
tendent and draftsman, ABCO 
Construction Co., Designer and 
building superintendent, Hart, 
Iglebarger, and Assoc., drafts- 
man, Rollin L. Rosser, Architect, 
designer, draftsman, and de- 
tailer. Presently has own firm, 
Arthur Louis Dean, Architect, 
68 Sheridan St., Elgin, Illinois. 
Licensed in Ohio, Illinois, and 
Oregon. 


JAMES M. SMITH 


Born: Lake Forest, Illinois, No- 
vember 28, 1919. Education: 
Lake Forest 

College, Il1li- 

nois, Illinois 

Tech, Chicago. 

Professional 

Training: Je- 

*" rome Cerny, 

Architect, two 

years as archi- 

tectural draftsman, served one 
year at the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, as an architec- 
tural draftsman, Deepfreeze Di- 
vision of Motor Products, two 
years as plant layout man, Gan- 
ster & Hennighausen, Architects, 
eight years as draftsman, U. S. 
Gypsum Company, architectural 
superintendent. Presently has 
own firm, Smith & Millin, 106 
Ela St., Barrington, Illinois. Li- 
censed in Illinois and Florida. 


Newly Elected 
Junior Associate Member 


WILLIAM L. STAEHLE 


Born: Elmhurst, Illinois, 1932. 
Education: Illinois Institute of 
Technology, 

B.S. in Archi- 

tecture, M.S. in 

City Planning. 

Graduate as- | 

sistant in De- 

partment of 

Architecture. 

Professional 

experience: James E. Chiaro 
and Associates, 1957-1960 as 
Chief Draftsman. Presently has 
own firm, Architectural Services, 
131 N. 16th Avenue, Melrose 
Park, Illinois. Served in the U. S. 
Army. 
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MEETINGS 


Program Committee 
Formulating Plans 


The “Architect’s Stake in Chi- 
cagoland” is being considered by 
the Chicago Chapter’s program 
committee as a year-long theme 
for 1960-61. Programs will be 
developed around this theme for 
the 10 months with emphasis, 
according to the committee, on 
the sociological impact of archi- 
tecture on the City. 

The committee is planning to 
have each meeting during the 
year at the same place and pref- 
erably on the same day of the 
month and at the same time. The 
committee members report that 
this procedure will allow Chap- 
ter members to plan ahead to 
attend all meetings and it will 
also allow the committee to put 
out a program listing early in 
the season describing all of the 
planned meetings. 

A mailing is scheduled within 
the next few days announcing 
the September program. 





Plans Underway 
For BRI Fall Meetings 


The BRI Fall Conferences will 
be held November 15 through 17 
at the Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington D.C. Part of the Fall Con- 
ferences will be a program on 
Pre-Assembly of Large Com- 
ponents which will take the form 
of four separate sessions. 

Conference Chairman, Robert 
T. Holtz, Product Engineer, Plas- 
tics Materials Sales, B. F. Good- 
tich Chemical Company, will 
moderate session 1 on “Attitudes 
Toward the Use of Pre-Assem- 
bled Components.” Session 2 will 
take up “Design Principles” mod- 
erated by Prof. Albert G. H. 
Dietz, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. “Case Studies of 
Structural Pre-Assembled Com- 
ponent Systems” will be the topic 
of session 3 to be moderated by 
John King, Asst. Director, NAHB 
Research Institute. At session 4 
Moderator Richard B. Pollman, 
designer-consultant, will discuss 
“Case Studies of Mechanical Pre- 
Assembled Systems.” 
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CONTEMPORARY TREILLAGE: 
new Amsterdam design 


PATENT PENDING 


The delicate and graceful Amsterdam pattern, superbly executed in malleable 
iron, is equally striking in traditional or contemporary environment. Con- 
tinuous designs are obtained by joining the castings, both vertically -and hori- 
zontally, to form screens, grilles, columns or railing panels. The non-shattering 
quality of malleable iron assures permanence, as well as fabricating economy. 
“Amsterdam” is but one of the many beautiful panels carried in stock by 


Julius Blum & Co., Inc. 


More than 8,000 items in stock. See Catalog No. 8 or Sweet's 
Architectural File No. 6e/BL. Phones: Carlstadt, N. J., GEneva 8-4600; 
Philadelphia, MArket 7-7596; New York, OXford 5-2236 


JULIUS BLUM & CO. INC., CARLSTADT, NEW 
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by Max Abramovitz, FAIA* 


O We are living in a great re- 
newed interest in planning in all 
phases of society—in industry, in 
economics, in science, in educa- 
tion—and all this, as you well 
know, inevitably relates itself to 
and affects architecture. Today’s 
society has caused so many 
changes in our thinking and our 
habits as to our social life, to 
education, to transportation, to 
work and ‘factory habits and to 
leisure time and recreation that 
a reanalysis is everywhere about 
us. And new approaches and 
with it changes are causing de- 
cay in both suburban and urban 
areas, but will inevitably be fol- 
lowed by rew growth. 

To me it is as if an enormous 
rejuvenation program has sud- 
denly sprung into being in the 
city, and town and in the coun- 
tryside. 

And it is not, fortunately, on 
the basis of a narrow view of 
things with blinders of economy 
and efficiency on our civic faces, 
or with the narrow interpreta- 
tion of the functionalism of the 
1920’s and 1930's. 

No, we are more mature now. 
We have learned that we had 
limited ourselves in the past and 
it was not satisfying, and now 
we are asking for mare and we 
mean society as a whole and not 
only the architects. 

New York City, my own 
adopted city, is a good example 
of the rejuvenation process I 
have referred to, and one sees 
about it the convulsions every- 
where—its streets are broken up, 
buildings are springing up ev- 
erywhere, areas are being torn 
down, roadways being built and 
rebuilt. 

It seems like disorder, and it is 
that too, but this activity is a 
signal of change, and if you are 
not always pleased with the re- 
sult it is because we as archi- 
tects and citizens were not ade- 
quately prepared to make the 





The Architect and The Institute --- 


Their Role in the city 


result pleasing, although we 
should have been. 

In New York City one sees 
and feels a City Planning Com- 
mission taking hold, one sees a 
strong group of citizens fighting 
hard, and who I feel will win, 
for a new Zoning Resolution. 
One sees associations of inter- 
ested men of business, of edu- 
cation—all men of good will—at 
Morningside Heights around 
Columbia University, in down- 
town Manhattan, in associations 
on the East Side, West Side, ap- 
pearing with sincere studies by 
qualified professionals for a fu- 
ture and better order. 

To be more specific, we have 
in a development stage in New 
York City: 

A Lincoln Center which in- 
cludes a campus for Fordham 
University—a Center for the Per- 
forming Arts containing an 
Opera, Concert Hall and School 
for the Dance, a Repertory 
Theatre, Museum, Library, Mu- 
sic School, and a large middle 
income housing development, all 
backed by an unusual group of 
leading citizens. 

A downtown Manhattan de- 
velopment with plans for com- 
mercial buildings, housing, a 
World Trade Center and facili- 
ties to attain a: more self con- 
tained community, sponsored by 
the leaders of the Wall Street 
community. 

A Columbia University with 
a physical program for new edu- 
cational facilities and its plan- 
ning program to improve the 
Morningside Heights area, 
backed not only by the Univer- 
sity, but by related neighboring 


‘institutions and civic leaders. 


Studies for our Port facilities 
in the East and West side water- 
fronts, again with civic groups 
involved. 

And _ studies on marketing 
problems, on trucking problems 
and on traffic problems. 





We have a renewed activity of 
our Regional Plan Association 
which is raising its sights on a 
larger regional basis in all phases 
of planning regarding New York, 
Connecticut and New Jersey, and 
perhaps farther, as the impact 
of modern technology, commu- 
nications and transportation is 
more clearly felt. 

Nor is New York alone in this 
as you well know. No, there is a 
great deal of similar activity go- 
ing on in Philadelphia, in Bos- 
ton, in Hartford, in Baltimore, 
and in Chicago. Pittsburgh be- 
gan some years ago and is in 
the midst of greater plans as is 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
It is like a wild fire loose in the 
nation. 


All this has come about 
through pressure for change 
from civic groups and business 
leaders everywhere, and _ has 
been greatly aided by the Urban 
Renewal program sponsored 
from Washington which inter- 
locks today with state, city and 
privately sponsored groups 
which enables cities and com- 
munities to use condemnation 
rights to clear out old dying 
areas in vital parts of the cities 
and replan and redevelop these 
areas by means of private enter- 
prise. 

Universities, state and private, 
like Columbia, New York Uni- 
versity, Fordham, Harvard, 
Pittsburgh, and Rutgers are also 
planning on a larger scale to 
keep pace with educational 
needs. . 


Will it last? I think it will. 
These projects take five to six 
years from the date of concep- 
tion to full execution, and they 
cause a chain reaction on the 
neighboring areas that carries 
outward in waves. It affects ev- 
eryone—big business—little busi- 
ness — big architectural firms — 
small firms—the individual prac- 
titioner. 
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It affects small communities, 
too, because as cities adjust to 
change, as highways are built, as 
our centers develop, readjust- 
ments occur, and little satellites 
or smaller centers are created. 
The evidence of this is in the 
numerous City and Town Plan- 
ning Commissions which have 
come into being in recent years 
and they are so overloaded with 
work that they cannot find 
enough trained personnel to help 
them. 

Now, why do I mention all 
this and appear to concentrate 
on the grouping of buildings in 
its many forms, private, com- 
mercial, public—be it housing, a 
civic center or an educational 
group. 

I do so because it is becoming 
more obvious daily to many 
thoughtful people that architec- 
ture is not a private affair, nor 
an individual building affair, and 
with that, the realization comes 
that the individual architect with 
all his abilities needs help. 


So that is why I want to dwell 
on what I feel is the main 
thought, that is, that the archi- 
tects as a group must play a 
role, and the American Institute 
as its group image must become 
the spokesman for them in their 
community. Not as a spokesman 
directed to self aggrandisement, 
fee wise or job wise, but directed 
to the civic job of guiding the 
city and its leaders to better 
external space standards and 
better planning that will create 
a climate for better buildings, 
better civic centers, housing 
complexes and good architec- 
ture. 


My own city has made this 
obvious to me, and our own In- 
stitute Chapter is showing signs 
of accepting a_ responsibility. 
The pattern is beginning. We 
have far to go. 

I feel that we as architects 
should develop more intensively 
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what we are doing now through 
committee groups, studies for 
needed improvements in a city, 
and with the use of younger men 
and the professional schools 
nearby, encourage, guide and, or 
direct as well as assist city agen- 
cies to eliminate backward areas. 
These committees should inter- 
est themselves in city plans, in 
zoning standards, in park and 
recreational plans and offer ef- 
fective guidance. I say that we 
need this accelerated group help 
to give strength and backing to 
the thoughtful architects who 
often feel that what their client 
is asking them to do is basically 
wrong for the city, but who 
either fall prey to the fear or 
excuse of, “If he does not do it, 
the next architect will,” or the 
feeling that a certain problem is 
a challenge and he is morally 
obligated to accept it and do the 
best he can, even though in his 
heart he knows that the best will 
not be good because it was bas- 
ically a wrong problem to solve. 
We architects should develop 
common standards for good, 
stick together, back each other 
up, and as a group go as far as 
to discourage certain work and 
refuse to do it, and use the help 
of the Institute to encourage 
others. This has never been done 
successfully yet. 


Will group studies always 
help? Yes, though the going will 
not be easy since you will often 
be battling selfish group inter- 
ests, but if impending problems 
are studied with suggested solu- 
tions and presented to the public 
with motifs based on a good life 
via the daily press and maga- 
zines on an Institute level, it 
might discourage bad develop- 
ments and bad plans and will 
also back up the sincere archi- 


“tect who is thinking as a good 


neighbor as well as an architect. 
Of course, you cannot expect to 
bat a “thousand.” 








The first good and effective 
impact of this type of work is 
that done by our own Civic 
Design group in our New York 
Chapter, and with it a serious 
time consuming study of our 
new Zoning plan. Its voice is 
being felt and with it a feeling 
of respect from the city and civic 
groups for the architects as a 
group with a civic interest. 

Another group which illu- 
strates this is that of the Regional 
Plan Association which spreads 
its concern over three states and 
contains on the Board leading 
Architects, Engineers, Business 
Men, Editors, Educators, Inves- 
tors and a host of other civic 
minded men. 


Now, undoubtedly, you are or 
have done this in Chicago in 
some form and I sincerely feel 
this is a direction to take for us 
with renewed interest by the 
profession and thus grasp the 
great opportunities that are 
opening up for us and for our 
communities. I need not add that 
you must also be prepared aes- 
thetically. 

That is about all I can report 
on as a visitor from that other 
city, and please do not interpret 
my statements as that of one 
coming from the great metropo- 
lis to the lesser city. I know of 
the great activity here in Chi- 
cago. I have watched it, since it 
is where I was born and where I 
went to school, and I am aware 
of many innovations in recent 
years that we look to and have 
absorbed, and I think that some 
interchange between us about 
our problems and yours can 
benefit us and the architectural 
profession as a whole. O 


* Adapted from a talk given by Mr. 
Abramovitz at the Annual A.I.A. Din- 
ner, Chicago Chapter, held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
June 14th. 


Bloomington, Illinois, Considers Its Core 


@ Forces of urban sprawl and 
dispersion are threatening the 
survival of the heart or Central 
Business District of most Amer- 
ican cities. It is necessary to take 
positive action in the planning 
and design of these areas in 
their entirety to reverse the pres- 
ent pattern of decline. In addi- 
tion to controlling ordinary pro- 
cesses of change and growth, 
the planning and design must be 
imaginative and lead toward a 
vastly more attractive environ- 
ment for the city’s central core, 
which will not only stimulate a 
healthy economic upswing in 
profits and property values, but 
will also provide the city with 
an exciting cultural center for 
leisure and recreation. 


Although the symptoms of de- 
cline of the C. B. D. are present 
in Bloomington, they are not 
nearly as severe as in most other 
metropolitan communities. Thus, 
Bloomington would be _fore- 
handed in meeting problems be- 
fore they become desperate, and 
also would become one of the 
few cities to increase its margin 
of leadership as “All American” 
by adopting a pace-setting, 
imaginative plan. 


Purpose 


This comprehensive design for 
Bloomington’s C. B. D. for 1984 
attempts to solve realistic prob- 
lems of traffic and obsolescence. 
It suggests modification and con- 
solidation of already established 
neighborhood characteristics to 
retain their identity and _ tradi- 
tions. It provides a design con- 
cept for new construction that is 
flexible, yet strongly unified. The 
design acknowledges the forces 
that have shaped and will con- 
tinue to shape the physical en- 
vironment of the heart of Bloom- 
ington. 





Editor’s Note: The project worked out 
here was a graduate problem at Uni- 
versity of Illinois, terminated Febru- 
ary 17th, 1960, under Prof. A. Richard 
Williams. While being coordinated, 
the various phases were broken apart 
as follows: Retail and Commercial 
buildings by Ross Potter; offices by 
Harlyn Thompson; Housing by Wen 


_Long Chen, from China; Public Trans- 


portation by Charlerm Sootchjarit from 
Thailand; Traffic and Parking by Jim 
Babcock; Civic Buildings by Jim Mil- 
ler; The project architect and designer 
were John Bray and Steve Roman. 

An 8 foot square model at 1/32” scale 


was presented February 17th to a — 


joint meeting of about 400 Blooming- 
ton leaders and it is now on exhibit 
in the town. 


The Gridiron Plan 


One of these forces is the rec- 
ognition of the “crossroads,” 
Main Street and Washington 
Street, as natural axes of growth 
stemming from the 19th Century 
gridiron plan. This right-angle 
intersection has influenced the 
form of the center of the city as 
seen from above, which is bas- 
ically a cruciform in shape. It is 
intended that this form be em- 
phasized, strongly defined and 
maintained in the future. 


Traffic 


A simple one-way. counter- 
clockwise belt of seven-lane traf- 
fic circumscribes a nine block 
square area. From the belt, one- 
way traffic, with right hand drop- 
offs, penetrates to within two 
blocks of McLean County Court 
House. Auto traffic is excluded 
from the open spaces within the 
cruciform, which become a se- 
ries of pedestrian malls. The el- 
bows of the cruciform pattern 
of buildings have drop-off and 
pick-up points for autos, taxis, 
and busses. These elbows give 
access to multi-level parking 
garages within the cruciform, 
which are easy to recognize, fa- 





cilitating easy entrance to park- 
ing spaces. The open-lot parking 
areas are primarily for short term 
parking. Total parking capacity 
is 7200 cars. 


Free Shuttle Service 


From the parking garages an 
inner, slow-moving, jitney train 
quickly and pleasantly conveys 
the traveler to any point in the 
city’s heart. The light and dark 
colored lanes denote the east- 
west and north-south loops with- 
in the cruciform. 


The Nucleus 


The four block area containing 
the Court House remains the 
nucleus of C. B. D. by intensi- 
fying activity of all kinds. This 
area, to be called McLean 
Square, is not only the cross- 
roads of the entire commercial 
area but also contains the Court 
House; a lake to provide skating 
similar to Rockefeller Center in 
New York; swimming and wad- 
ing; an entertainment complex 
having sidewalk cafes, nite clubs, 
a bowling alley and beer garden, 
and various restaurants to the 
east. The entertainment palace is 
adjacent to the lake, to a band 
shell, and to the new audito- 
rium-theater building. 


Stores and Offices 


Dominating the open spaces 
of the west, north and east courts 
are the generators of commercial 
activity—the department stores. 
These structures are serviced 
through and directly related to 
the multi-level parking garages. 
New office space has been care- 
fully located to relate to the de- 
partment stores and garages. 


Courts and Squares 


The need of a tradition to de- 
velop civic pride is well known. 
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For this reason the four open 
spaces within each arm of the 
cruciform have been newly 
identified. Lincoln Square, with- 
in the south arm, contains many 
of the civic buildings; the new 
City Hall, a (courthouse-court- 
room-county offices—and a hos- 
pital) complex, a new jail, and 
the auditorium-theater. Fell 
Court is located in the east arm. 
Named for the founder of Nor- 
mal University this court has the 
State Farm Insurance Office 
Tower as a backdrop. A sunken 
garden with an addition to the 
Withers Library gives this court 
a special elegant character. This 
character sets the stage for two 
department stores and office 
buildings at its apex, and thea- 
ters and luxury shops on its 
flanking sides. McLean Court, 
in the north arm, includes a 
carnival area with a zoo pa- 
vilion, the department store 
office building tower, and a land- 
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scaped area separating the new 
intra-city bus terminal. A ma- 
jority of the adjacent buildings 
within the Court have been 
retained and remodeled. New 
buildings in the area include va- 
riety shops, bowling alley, drug 
store and an automobile sales 
and service building. 

Davis Square, in the west arm, 
is bounded on its east side by 
remodeled and enlarged Mont- 
gomery Wards, and on its west 
side by one of the principal 
newly built department stores. 
These two stores would handle 
the majority of the rural con- 
sumer trade. In the north-west- 
ern block of this square stand a 
group of two existing and two 
new clubs. 

Thus each of the four arms 
takes on a distinct identity of 
its own which is the out-growth 
and strengthening of character- 
istics already present today in 
each of the four areas. 





Housing 


The solution of urban housing 
is suggested to include town 
housing arrangements and high- 
rise apartment buildings which 
have communal parking and 
landscaped playground areas. 
The green belt arrangement of 
superblock housing defines the 
center of the city. 


Long Range Values 


The arrangement of retail 
stores in the C. B. D. follows 
principles of large scale success- 
ful shopping centers. The great 
advantage the C. B.D. has over 
shopping centers lies in the vari- 
ety of activities the central area 
offers. Thus the combination of 
civic, cultural, entertainment, 
and shopping activities concen- 
trated in the center of the city 
offers a strong invitation to all 
citizens to develop a more active 
sense of civic consciousness. 0 





“Cat and Mouse” Programs in 1960-61 


by Emil F. Nigro, 


Chicago Chapter, Producers’ Council 


m “Cat and Mouse,” a term 
used to describe one of the two 
types of programs of the Pro- 
ducers’ Council, Chicago Chap- 
ter, is a device with a purpose. 

The officers of the Chicago 
Chapter, Producers’ Council, 
formulated a new concept of 
operations which was presented 
to the membership for ratifica- 
tion. This new concept is simple 
and basic. Producers’ Council, 
founded at the request of the 
American Institute of Architects 
in 1921, is an affiliate of the AIA 
and is an organization of manu- 
facturers of quality building 
products and equipment. Its 
purpose is to supply product and 
equipment information to archi- 
tects and to promote sales of 
these quality products. Accord- 
ingly, the Chicago Chapter is 
directing its services and pro- 
grams to AIA architects. Thus, 
our new concept, “Service to the 
AIA Chicago Chapter Archi- 
tects.” 

Our direction set by the new 
concept, our next step was to 
secure the cooperation and as- 
sistance of the Chicago Chapter 
AIA. We requested and secured 
several joint meetings of the 
officers of our two organizations, 
which resulted in two types of 
presentations to be put on by the 
Producers’ Council. We will 
continue our single sponsor in- 
formational type meeting with 
which I believe most architects 
are familiar, which is a proprie- 
tory type program to bring in- 
formation and data about a par- 
ticular product to the attention 
of the architects for their con- 
sideration and use. This infor- 
mational type program has the 
option of including other people 
in these meetings, as well as AIA 
members; that is to say, it may 
be to the sponsor’s benefit to 
invite along with the architects 
some or all of the engineering 
groups, as well as the specifica- 
tion writers. 





The second type program was 
mentioned at the beginning of 
this article and is entitled a “Cat 
and Mouse.” This is a panel type 
presentation on an industry 
level; a particular type of prod- 
uct or equipment may be dis- 
cussed without particular regard 
to manufacturers or brand 
names. So far, this is not a new 
idea. The innovation we have is 
that we do not tell or attempt to 
tell the architect what we think 
he or they should know about 
the material involved but rather 
the architects pose questions re- 
garding the material and the 
answers are supplied by the Pro- 
ducers’ Council members of the 
panel. Therefore, most generally 
our panels are made up of equal 
numbers of AIA members and 
Producers’ Council members. 

Through these two types of 
programs, it is our intent that 
the architects receive all of the 
pertinent data that may be use- 
ful to them in incorporating the 
subject material under discus- 
sion, using a minimum of time to 
do so. Invitations to a “Cat and 
Mouse” program which are spon- 
sored by the Chapter, as such, 
rather than an individual com- 
pany of the Chapter, are by di- 
rect invitation mailed to the AIA 
mailing address of the members 
of the Chicago Chapter of AIA. 
These programs are not gener- 
ally promoted to other groups 
since our direction in these pro- 
grams would not for the most 
part be of particular interest to 
other groups within the build- 
ing industry. 

The ready cooperation and 
assistance of the Chicago Chap- 
ter of AIA has been most helpful 
and the attendance at our pro- 
grams this year has been most 
gratifying. To make the Pro- 
ducers’ Council programs _avail- 
able to a larger proportion of 
the Chicago Chapter AIA mem- 
bership, we have under advise- 
ment at the present time the 





possibility of reproducing these 
presentations in two or three 
outlying areas of the city. The 
show put on in the Loop area 
may very well be put on a day 
or two later in one of the north- 
ern suburbs where the group of 
architects in that area could 
more readily attend, and then 
again at a little later date, per- 
haps in the western suburban 
area and, once again, in the 
south suburban area if our in- 
vestigations indicate that we can 
serve a large enough group of 
architects to make the effort that 
would be involved worthwhile. 

The programs of the Council 
remaining on the agenda for this 
year consist of one “Cat and 
Mouse” and one informational 
type program, both presented in 
May, and the Council’s annual 
golf outing and installation of 
officers in June. As regards next 
years operations, we have six 
and possibly seven “Cat and 
Mouse” programs ready to go 
and a number of informational 
type programs. It is contem- 
plated that with this type of ad- 
vance planning, made possible 
by our new concept of opera- 
tions, our first scheduled pro- 
gram can take place in Septem- 
ber of 1960 and continue through 
until June of the following year 
with the annual golf outing as a 
close. This advance planning 
will allow us to refine our pro- 
gramming and allow for im- 
proved scheduling of the meet- 
ings and activities of our two 
organizations to avoid conflicts. 

We believe that the Chicago 
Chapter of the Producers’ Coun- 
cil has made progress this year 
in its fulfillment of its prime 
purpose. We are always open to 
ideas and suggestions as to how 
the Council may more fully co- 
ordinate and cooperate with the 
AIA and we therefore invite 
your communications to the Pro- 
ducers’ Council office at all 
times. O 
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a column about Central Illinois Chap- 
ter matters and members by Edward J. 
Verkler, AIA, Peoria. 


“California Here I Come” was 
the motto of many Architects 
throughout the country in April. 
For several Peoria area Archi- 
tects, it had a double attraction. 
The Forest Park Foundation 
acted the superb host by inviting 
one member of several Peoria 
architectural firms to join in an 
all expense paid, two-day tour 
of the San Francisco Bay area. 
Mr. William Rutherford, Ad- 
ministrative Vice President, ably 
assisted by Mr. Arthur Holst, 
Administrator, was the tour di- 
rector. In a pre-take-off lunch- 
eon, he stated the purpose of the 
trip was to allow some of the 
architectural leaders of the com- 
munity to see first hand, part of 
the outstanding design work 
currently developing in the Bay 
area. He thought the Forest Park 
Foundation should broaden its 
scope in helping develop Metro- 
politan Peoria by including the 
aesthetic values of buildings, 
planning, and especially to see 
the landscape work on this study 
tour. 

I think this concept is certainly 
unusual when compared to the 
fund allocations of many out- 
standing foundations throughout 
the country. Architects and mem- 
bers of the allied arts should 
agree this is a commendable 
direction for foundation activ- 
ities and I hope it is only the 
beginning. We are all aware of 
a basic awakening of our coun- 
try to the aesthetic values of life 
and an awareness of the lack of 
same in the past. 

Included in our group of 
eleven Architects, were: Cc. C. 
BRiGcs, AIA; RICHARD DOYLE, 
AIA; cCLETIS FOLEY, AIA; CARTER 
HEwitT, AIA; Leslie Kenyon; 
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EUGENE SWAGER, AIA; JAMES 
TERRY, AIA, and EDWARD VERK- 
LER, AIA, all of Peoria; George P. 
Wearda of Pekin; Jack Baker; 
GABRIEL GUEVREKIAN, AIA, and 
John Replinger, Champaign, all 
University of Illinois Depart- 
ment of Architecture staff mem- 
bers. Mrs. Theo Jean Kenyon, 
Peoria Journal Star Reporter, Mr. 
Holst and Mr. Rutherford com- 
pleted the group. 

Our extremely pleasant flight 
on United DC8 Jet Liner ter- 
minated in San Francisco shortly 
after dark, and the night view of 
the San Francisco Bay area was 
tremendous. Base of operations 
was the new Hilton Airport Inn. 
The first day found us heading 
south via sight seeing bus at 8:00 
a.m., and returning at 11:00 p.m. 
that night. 

First stop was the Parke-Davis 
Warehouse by Yamasaki, Lein- 
weber & Associates. Next stop 
was Edward Stones’ Stanford 
Medical Center. Following a 
short campus tour, we had lunch 
at the Palo Alto Town & Country 
Shopping Center, whose charm 
and casual attitude are surely 
missed in this area. After lunch 
came Stones’ Palo Alto Library. 
This seemed to be the most 
preferred by the majority of the 
Architects on the tour. I am pur- 
posely refraining from any com- 
ments concerning the fine build- 
ings we visited. I am sure most 
readers of this column have seen 
them in the professional journals 
and have formed their own con- 
clusions about the architecture. 

Next came another Shopping 
Center with a stop for coffee. 
Late in the day, we visited the 
new IBM San Jose group by 
Architect John S. Bolles, but 
were unable to go inside of the 
buildings because of the lateness 
of the hour. We did wander 
around the landscaped patios, 
pools, etc., designed by Douglas 
Bayless and enjoyed the numer- 
ous sculpture pieces throughout 
the area. One unceremonious 
stop at the Lockheed Missile 
plant was cut short due to secur- 
ity action and a camera taboo. 
Following the IBM group, we 
made a tour of south bay resi- 








dential areas until darkness 
forced us to a very fine 
restaurant for dinner. 

The second day started with a 
very pleasant tour of the United 
Air Lines Maintenance Base at 
the San Francisco International 
Airport, personally conducted by 
Executive Assistant, E. E. Tor- 
doff. It was apparent in our tour 
and conversations, that the jet 
age is here. Prop planes, we were 
assured, will soon be a thing of 
the past by the major airlines. 
Lunch at one of California’s 
many drive-ins, created quite a 
stir among the personnel, with 
orders from a bus load of people. 
To my _ knowledge, everyone 
received their requested food, 
which was no small task. 

Afternoon found us in down- 
town San Francisco viewing 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrills’ 
John Hancock and Crown Zeller- 
bach buildings, plus a city tour 
which included the convention 
site, Fisherman’s Wharf and 
crossing the Golden Gate Bridge. 
Probably the outstanding impres- 
sion in connection with the new 
buildings visited, was the land- 
scaping which inevitably com- 
pleted the picture. Regardless of 
the climatic handicap in the 
Midwest, I am sure much more 
could be accomplished in this 
field. 

Easter Sunday morning 
brought a return trip for a few, 
but most stayed for the 1960 
AIA Convention, several being 
joined by wives. We all gener- 
ally agreed that the trip was 
very successful. Possibly not pre- 
dicted, but certainly a result— 
the individual members of highly 
competitive firms thoroughly en- 
joyed themselves. Freedom from 
the office and enjoying the ex- 
cellent architecture brought con- 
siderable relaxation and fun. I 
am sure we all returned with a 
better understanding of our fel- 
low Architect, and a_ broader 
view of the aesthetic values of 
the architecture in this section of 
the West. 

I am sure the money spent 
by the Forest Park Foundation 
will be of future value to our 
community. 
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a column about AIA Chicago Chapter 
matters and members by R. Rea 
Esgar, AIA. 


Figuratively, the roof fell in a 
few weeks ago at the Chicago 
Chapter office when Ceil Gar- 
neau indicated her desire to 
retire at the end of the year or 
sooner at the Boards discretion. 
We cannot with any degree of 
accuracy estimate the loss, but 
we can say that our members 
and the Board in particular will 
begin to appreciate the loss to 
the Chapter service and activity 
as Ceil’s absence is felt. 

Ceil Garneau, during the past 
ten years saw the office grow 
from a telephone listing in the 
Red Book to an integral and 
vital part of the Chicago Chap- 
ter, recognized nationally for its 
manner of handling records, 
public service and imagination. 
It was her initiative and devotion 
more than any other single factor 
that made this growth possible 
with a degree of continuity rare 
in expansion of this sort. She now 
wishes to be relieved of such a 
demanding position and in this 
desire we must all cooperate. 
Ceil has earned our every con- 
sideration, our respect and our 
deep felt affection and friend- 
ship. 


O 

With the end of the 1959-60 
Chapter year came a flurry of 
special committee work. EARL 
REED, FAIA, is heading a special 
committee recording significant 
structures for the Congressional 
Library and the Burnham Li- 
brary at the Art Institute here in 
Chicago. They have a budget 
provided by the National Parks 
Service, The William Jones 
Smith Foundation, The Chicago 
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Commission on Architectural 
Landmarks and the Chicago 
Chapter, AIA. If you are inter- 
ested in this work EARL REED is 
your contact. In the face of this 
activity it would seem logical to 
dispense with our regular Preser- 
vation Committee so ably Chair- 
maned by Leo Weissenborn for 
the past two years. By the way, 
did you ever read Leo’s book 
“The Materialization of an 
Urge”? It’s an account of his 
becoming an architect from the 
childhood time of building 
blocks thru the Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition era. 
0 

Another special committee ad- 
vised the CHA on the Architects’ 
viewpoint toward certain specific 
areas where existing structures 
might be renovated, rather than 
bulldozed away for high rise or 
other new housing. This commit- 
tee was sparked into existence by 
a conversation between Miss 
Ruth Brooks of the Sun Times 
Staff, and CHARLES CATLIN, who 
Chairmaned the effort. FuGARD 
jR., ELTING and EscaR helped. 
This was a situation where ren- 
derings and drawings could have 
been made to illustrate the ar- 
chitects viewpoint to good effect, 
but the committee had no means 
to commission such an ambitious 
presentation. 


Oo 

Then there was the Special 
Committee to act as a jury for 
the selection of the best pavilions 
and exhibits at the International 
Trade Fair. This activity had to 
be commissioned in a matter of 
hours for duty the following day. 
BOB PICKING was chairman and 
was assisted by JOHN FUGARD JR. 
and JACK TRAIN. They report that 
trying to agree on the first place 
award strained professional 
friendship considerably but they 
succeeded and are still on some- 
thing better than speaking ‘terms. 
It just may have been that drinks 
aboard the floating oasis helped 
ease the necessary compromises. 

Oo 





A few days later Public Rela- 
tions Chairman, BOB PICKING, 
undertook the job of helping six 
Swiss Architects see Chicago. He 
arranged a short tour of the 
Loop, Expressway, and the 
North Outer Drive with stops at 
Inland Steel, Monadnock, 860 N. 
Lake Shore Drive, etc. The fol- 
lowing morning they visited the 
office of Mies van der Rohe, 
FAIA, and after lunch at the 
Tavern Club with ALFRED sHAW 
and the two FucaRDs, Senior and 
Junior, they inspected housing. 
They had visited Washington, 
New York and Detroit and the 
balance of their trip was to be 
Yellowstone, Zion, Grand Can- 
yon, Los Angles, San Francisco 
and then home over the pole. 


There is more local activity 
caused by our interest in defining 
the Architects area of responsi- 
bility. Our resolution at the 
national convention has _ been 
referred by the National Board 
to a joint committee with the 
engineers on Professional Liabil- 
ity. To many of us this sounded 
as if it would not be heard from 
for sometime, and since we think 
this is an urgent matter we are 
endeavoring to do something 
about it locally. Specifically we 
are considering what should be 
added to the standard contract 
documents to help define the 
Architects activity in terms of 
responsibility and liability. Mor- 
GAN yrostT, FAIA, is the chairman 
of the group doing this prelim- 
inary probing. 


It would seem that in this year 
1960 we architects would have 
had sufficient collective experi- 
ence to enable us individually to 
judge whether any act on our 
part is ethical, or not, but this is 
not the case where the subject of 
free sketches is concerned. It 
should be obvious to each of us 
that if we all provided free 
sketches, that each proposed 
structure would become the sub- 
ject of an uncontrolled competi- 
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tion to the detriment of all com- 
petitors since each was furnish- 
ing “free samples” paid for “out 
of pocket.” Can you imagine a 
comparable situation among 
other professional people, say 
Doctors or Lawyers? How asi- 
nine can we get? 

We as AIA members maintain 
that it is ethical to furnish free 
sketches to established clients, so 
in the case of a new client, be- 
come the established architect 
by formal agreement with the 
proper officers, or better, become 
the established architect by AIA 
contract form and then furnish 
the sketches. 

It shouldn't be necessary to 
dwell further on this obvious 
point here, but lately one archi- 
tect showed up for screening 
with not only sketches, but a 
model as well. He may have 
gotten the job, I don’t know, but 
he lost the respect of the other 
Architects being interviewed, 
and if he had any moral fiber at 
all, he lost his own self respect 
as well. I have talked to many 
architects who admitted that 
they furnished free sketches in 
their early days when jobs were 
scarce, but to a man they had all 
found out the fallacy, and dis- 
continued the practice. This con- 
dition though regrettable is 
understandable. 

Incomprehensible, however, is 
the practice when engaged in by 
established Architects. Forget 
ethics for a moment and just 
consider the business side of 
Architecture. You can give your 
“free samples” in conversation 
with the owner. You can show 
your sagacity, experience, imagi- 
nation and your ethical standards 
during your screening interview 
and you can also inform the 
possible clients that any architect 
who furnishes free sketches is 
highly unethical under the well 
established code of the American 
Institute of Architects. When we 
all do this, we will be well on the 
way toward elimination of this 
disgraceful cutthroat practice. 

O 

The National Board of Direc- 
tors has passed a resolution ask- 
ing architects to give serious 
consideration to the adoption of 








the policy of retaining a maxi- 
mum 10% of the certified con- 
tract price until 50% of the work 
has been completed, at which 
time no further amounts would 
be retained, if the architect is 
satisfied with the performance of 
the contractor. This would mean 
that at the end of a job amounts 
withheld would be 5% of the 
total contract. 

Since there is some effort to 
get the Chicago Chapter to pass 
such a resolution we must point 
out that the resolution brings to 
the Architects attention a sug- 
gestion, and no more, which may 
be entirely applicable in some 
cases and entirely unrealistic in 
other instances. Each individual 
Architect must exercise his own 
best judgment in each case and 
savings made by any reduction 
of the amounts withheld should 
be channeled back to the owner. 

O 

An Honor Awards note which 
none of us thought of is the fact 
that some 15 blown up photos of 
award winners are to be part of a 
Chicago Trade Fair Exhibit in 
Vienna, Austria. Here is an ex- 
ample of local public relations 
work becoming international. 
The fact that the AIA and the 
CAIC conduct the Honor 
Awards Program and that you 
submit photos of your work, win 
or lose, make such a showing for 
Chicago possible. Remember this 
when the call for entries comes 
again this winter. This writer is 
a consistant loser in this affair 
but enthusiastic for the program 
because it benefits Architects as 
a group and Chicago as a city 
of people. Doesn’t that make all 
of us losers consistant winners? 

O 


PCAC Changes Staff 

The Portland Cement Associa- 
tion announces three personnel 
changes in its Illinois field engi- 
neering staff. J. T. Guthrie, Chi- 
cago, former concrete engineer, 
replaces J. E. Scott, Northbrook, 
as general field engineer in State 
Highway District No. 1. Scott 
was named general field engineer 
supervisor for Illinois. R. H. 
Olson, Monee, was appointed 
structural engineering supervisor 
for Illinois. 
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ADDENDUM 





Men on the Go 


WINSTON ELTING, FAIA, and 
WILLIAM F. DEKNATEL, AIA, an- 
nounce the recent formation of 
Elting, Deknatel, and Associates, 
Inc., for the practice of architec- 
ture, engineering and planning. 
The new firm is located at 25 
East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 


Earl Van Slyke, secretary for 
the Chicago Chapter of the Con- 
struction Specification Institute 
this past term, has entered busi- 
ness as a manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative. Van Slyke represents 
GR Products Inc., manufacturer 
of moveable partitions and both 
wood and metal walls; Air-O- 
Therm Application Company, 
Inc., of Des Plaines, Illinois man- 
ufacturer and applications of jet 
sprayed acoustic insulation and 
fireproofing, and Sun Vertikal 











Blind Company. He can be 
reached at 8438 S. Dearborn, 
Chicago 4, Iil. 


Colin C. Munro, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Structural Clay 
Products Research Foundation, 
with offices in Geneva, Illinois, 
has been appointed Regional 
Director of Region 5, Structural 
Clay Products Institute. Munro, 
a native Chicagoan and a gradu- 
ate of the University of Tennes- 
see, will succeed Ronald S. Ry- 
ner, who resigned to accept an 
appointment as executive secre- 
tary of CSI. 


Harold Burgart of Northern 
Illinois Gas Company, 615 East- 
ern Avenue in Bellwood, Illinois, 
is now assisting J. R. Hammers, 
architectural representative of 
the firm. They will work together 
in the company’s liaison work 
with architects and engineers. 


BERTRAM A. WEBER, AIA, has 
moved to a new office at 234 





South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
4, Illinois. 

S. ALTMAN, AIA, has transferred 
offices to 6140 North Lincoln 
Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


Still Another Pamphlet 


The American Institute of 
Architects has issued a new leaf- 
let, “The Master Builder—Facts 
About Your Architect.” 


An excellent public relations 
tool, the leaflet discusses how 
teaching affects design, the prep- 
aration of working drawings, 
how the architect is paid, how 
he is trained, and the recom- 
mended criteria used in selecting 
him. 

The price for 100 copies of 
this booklet is $3.00 per mini- 
mum of 100 and $27.50 per 1,- 
000. 


Producers Council, Inc. 
Names New Officers 

The Chicago Chapter of The 
Producers’ Council, Inc., national 
organization of manufacturers of 
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building materials and equip- 
ment, recently named E. J. Du- 
cett, Jr., of the Kentile Corpora- 
tion, as its new president, suc- 
ceeding Emil F. Nigro, of Inland 
Steel Products Company. 

Other officers elected at the 
chapter's annual meeting are 
Robert M. Smith, Aluminum 
Company of America, executive 
vice president; E. F. Durange, 
Otis Elevator Company, vice 
president in charge of programs; 
R. C. Dorman, Timber Struc- 





tures, Treasurer, and William 
Jellison, Hydraulic Press Brick 
Company, secretary. 


The International Voice 


Attention all AIA members 
who are able to speak foreign 
languages fluently! From time to 
time, visiting architects, archi- 
tectural students, and sometimes 
others interested in the construc- 
tion industry from foreign lands 
are seeking advice and wish to 
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To double the capacity of IB’s Broadview Plant, two new autoclaves are being installed to meet 


your steadily-increasing d ds for 
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high pressure, steam-cured block. Superior perform- 


ance of IB “preshrunk” block is established by more than 25,000,000 such units in use in trouble- 


free walls of many different types. 


Here are some significant facts on autoclaves and this newest technique in block manufacture in 
which Illinois Brick has invested more than $1,500,000.00: 


each autoclave is 125 feet long—10 feet in diameter—weighs 90 tons. 


operational pressure (on door) 850 tons. 
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y curing cycle. 


” autoclaving makes possible an ASTM Grade A Block that is truly lightweight — 


26# per 8” unit. 


block are drier in eight hours than after 28 days of ordinary curing. 


9 autoclaves give IB largest capacity in any market for producing block 


worthy of your finest projects. 


AUTOCLAVED BLOCK SAMPLES, DATA MANUAL AND “LIST OF JOBS YOU CAN SEE” 
ARE AS CLOSE AS YOUR PHONE ... FR 2-8727. 
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locate members of the AIA who 
speak their language. 

If you speak foreign languages 
fluently, please contact the Chi- 
cago chapter office and- state the 
languages spoken. If is impor- 
tant to be able to carry on tech- 
nical conversations as well as 
read the language. 


Harry C. Plummer Given 
ASTM Award of Merit 


Harry C. Plummer, Director 
of Engineering & Technology for 
the Structural Clay Products In- 
stitute, Washington, D.C., was 
honored with the Award of Merit 
of American Society of Testing 
Materials at the Society’s recent 
annual meeting. Plummer re- 
ceived the award in recognition 
of long-time constructive parti- 
cipation in the work of ASTM 
building materials’ committees 
and for promoting the use of 
ASTM standards by architects 
and engineers. 


Fruin-Colnon 
Awards 


Experts in the field of urban 
and metropolitan problems will 
again be eligible for the Fruin- 
Colnon Awards established by 
the Fruin-Colnon Contracting 
Company, of St. Louis, the Na- 
tional Municipal League an- 
nounces. The awards are given 
in recognition of significant con- 
tribution through the solution of 
urban and metropolitan prob- 
lems. For the first time this year 
newspaper and magazine articles 
will also be eligible. 


Information on Color 
Partitions 


“Colorline Partitions,” a full- 
color, illustrated catalogue of the 
ColorLine movable partitioning 
system is available on request to 
Unistrut Products Company, 933 
W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
7, Illinois. 

The 28-page catalogue in- 
cludes specifications, erection 
details and estimating and or- 
dering information useful to the 
architects, designers, contractors 
and space planners. 
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